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PMilustrations of Shakspeare. 


No. VI. 


SIWARD'S MONUMENT. 


Durie the middle ages, and when Scot- 
land. was in’ closer ‘alliance with France 


Macbeth was situated at 
of the Sidlaw bills of Scot- 
remains of it are yet to be 

tragedy of — by our 


. neath his 


- this scene of one of his best 


-immortal bard, has familiarized this part 


of Scottish history with the public; we 
have, however, added. the oem story 
on which Shakspeare founded his inimit- 
able play. Of.course some liberties have 


- been taken by the dramatist; for, although 
- guilt has a thousand ‘terrors unknown to 


innocence, yet, a daring spirit like that of 


. Macbeth was not to be scared, even though 
* Birnam Wood 
. or his foe be not of woman dorn. 


should come to Dunsinane, 


Macbeth was .a very brave man, no 
doubt ; and, among those who fell be- 
prowess in the en ent 
which lost him the crown he seareet 
was young Siward, son of the Earl of 


. Northumberland. Over his body a rude 


monument was erected, of which we pre- 


. Sent an engraving. As it is now pretty 
Ss 


generally believed Shakspeare was once 
in Scotland, it is highly probable he visited 
plays—the 
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tragedy of Macbeth. 
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THE HISTORY OF MACBETH. 


Asovrt the lin and: station of Mac- 
leeds have been drama- 
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superior to Duncan and the partisans of 
his — yes ame to avenge the 
wrongs 0! . Wife, to resent, fo 
himself, the death ‘of his father. "The 


king of Scots, supported 
Moray and Ross, and app 
isans of Kenneth IV. 


and in the well known story of the Weird ¢ 
Sisters, the chronicler makes the first 
witch hail Macbeth thane of Combe 


‘of Finley was 
s 


would ‘scarcely have fought with 


> Squtiward, at a ‘b 
“Finley lost his life‘about 


- F080, in some hostile conflict with Mal- eve 


his wife’s father, if he had been the hus. - 


Moray, naturally fied, with her infant 
ach, into the neighbouring coun- 


Ross, which was then ruled by - 
, who married her, during the - 


teign of Duncan. We have now seen 


but not of Angus. 
wers, in addition to his own character 
for address and vigour, Macbeth became 


telation of Malcolm; conducted. a nu- 
merous army into Scotland, during the 


- year 1054. “The Northumbrians, Jed by 


Siward and his son, Osbert, penetrated, 
probably, to Dunsinane. In this' vicinity, 
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conflict d. The numbers 
of the slain evince the iy of the 
battle, and the bravery of the comba- 
tants. Osbert was slain: yet Macbeth, 
after all his efforts of valour, and vigour 
of conduct, was overcome. He retired 
into the north, where he had numerous 
friends, and where he might find many 
f Siward returned into Nor- 
thumberland, and died, at York, in 1055. 
Meantime, Macbeth continued his bloody 
contest with Malcolm: and this uncom. 
mon character was at length slain, at 
Lumphanan, on the Sth of December, 
1056, by the hand of the injured Mac- 
duff. 


were they confronted by Macbeth, when 
a furi 


EXORCISM; OR, CASTING OUT 
DEVILS. 


Attuovuen the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the blessings of education, are ra- 
pidl cmipeting the superstitions which 
mar @ age of ignorance, yet there 
ate still some prejudices which have 
not given way. to the light of truth. 
these may the belief in 

jacal possession, 

out devils, which 


and we are acquainted with more than 
one conscientious Methodist who fully 
believes in the existence of demoniacal 
‘possession. Our attention has been called 
.to this subject by a trial at the last Wex- 
ford Assizes, when the Rev. John Car- 


‘or the murder 
innott. It appeared in evi- 
dence, that Mr. Carroll, who was de- 
eae, hoe iven notice thet on a certain 

he wi perform some miracles. 
principal witness deposed, that from 
to hundred_persons 
Father Carroll perform his 
some were kneeling, and some 
heard some of the people say, 
strengthen the man.” The 
M was laying speechless on 
Father Carroll came up with 
looked at her for some time, 
wice with his foot, and 
The priest then threw 
his back, and rubbed the 
hand on the gravel until it 
then got up, and standing over 
‘Moran’s head, exclaimed, ‘‘ Jesus, 
Jesus, Jesus !—Father, Father, Father, 
assist me!? The majority of pe 
| see temained kneeling all the time. 
Carroll then proceeded to Sinnott’s 
house, which was qented 3 witness could 
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not see the priest, but heard water dashing 
about the room; saw the priest after- 
wards in bed ; the child was under a tub; 
Mr. Carroll was standing on the top of 
the tub, and he sometimes leaped and 
pranced upon the tub. Afterwards he took 
off his stockings, and whistled a hornpipe. 
At four o’clock the witness (Furling) took 
the priest away. The child frequently 
called out to her parents to save her; did 
not interfere when he saw the priest on 
the tub ; when he was first going into the 
room, Parel, one of the prisoners, asked 
whether he was mad or drunk ? and de- 
sired him to keep out of the way, as the 
priest was at that moment going to expel 
a devil, and that he (the devil) might 
hurt witness in his passage out of the 
room. At this time the people had formed 
a passage to let the devil pass. Witness 
thought Father Carroll mad, though he 
suffered him to sit on the child. In, his 
cross-examination he again stated, that 
the reason why a passage was made in 
the crewd, was to allow the devil to pass 
from the child. 

The father of the child, who, with the 
mother, were calm spectators of the horrid 
scene, said that there was a general belief 
that Mr. Carroll did perform miracles, 
and that though he had killed-his. child, 
he thought he would return and bring it 
to life. 

The most satisfactory evidence of the 
insanity of Mr. Carroll was given, and he 
was acquitted on that ground, but subject 
to be confined during his Majesty’s plea- 
sure; but the same excuse cannot be 


offered for the two or three hundred spec- 


tators, whose credulity is so extraordinary. 
The other prisoners were also acquitted. 
There has not been, that we are aware of, 
an instance of exorcism more melancholy 
than this, though the doctrine is very 
Exorcism is a religious custom, which 
seems coeval. with the earliest attempts at 
public worship, even in savage life, and is 
still a solemn site of the Romish church, 
the ba Pagans mahal that salt 
riesthood e power of expelling de- 
i. or demons, from the bodies of . pos- 
sessed persons. The word is derived 
from the Greek etopxifew, signifying to 
abjure, or conjure; yet, in point of fact, 
as 
the formula only, by which the evil spirit 
is commanded to oy from, or relin- 
quish his hold on the deceased patient, 
whilst exorcism is the ceremony entire. 
Demoniacal possession has engaged the 
attention of many learned men, both in 
ancient and modern times, and numerous 
arguments have been urged as well in de- 
fence of its reality as.in attestation of its 
falsehood. The idea, itself, is of extreme 
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age, and the established theo! of the 
heathen world, from its earliest rise until 
its final extinction, was in a considerable 
d founded on the basis of demonism. 

sacred writings furnish abundant evi- 
dence that a belief in frequent possession 
was common both to the Jews and the 
Gentiles, many ages prior to the Christian 
era; and Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
asserts, that the method of exorcism pre- 
scribed by Solomon, “ prevailed, or suc- 
ceeded greatly,”” among the Jews, “ even 
to his time.” 

The Catholics (who at the present day 
are the principal upholders of the utility 
of exorcism) infer from various 
of the New Testament, that our Saviour 
and his Apostles countenanced the doc- 
trine of ion ; and even among 
Protestant divines of great learning and 
unimpeachable goodness, there are some 
who maintain a similar opinion. “ It is 
impossible for me,”? says Dr. Campbell, 
** to deny the existence of ing de- 
mons, without admitting that the sacred 
historians were either deceived themselves 
in regard to them, or intended to deceive 
their readers.”” But in contravention of 
this testimony, as Dr. Sykes, and other 
polemics have remarked, it should be re- 
membered that it was customary with 
the ancient historians, with the sacred 
writers, and with Jesus himself, to use 
the language of the vulgar, although 
knowa and admitted to have been origi- 
nally grounded on a false philosophy, or 
a debasing superstition. We are not 
warranted to conclude, however, merely 
from the circumstance of the sacred wri- 
ters adopting the common phraseology of 
the time, that they thereby gave sanction 
to the system which it favoured, any 
more than we are justified in ascribing an 
erroneous hypothesis to the naturalist, 
who, in accordance with the prevailing 
modes of expression, tells us that the 
“‘dew falls,” the “sun sets,” and the 
“* moon changes.”” With the Jews it was 
a very prevalent opinion, though not pe- 
culiar to them, that evil spirits Sequcnied 
desolate places; yet, because Jesus, in 
his address to that people, alludes to it 
for the purposes of useful instruction, 
shall we then represent him as entertain- 
ing and sanctioning the vulgar belief! 
es 2 are the expressions of our Saviour, 
which it is impossible to understand in a 
literal sense, and should, therefore, have 
given to them that liberal interpretation 
which an impartial judgment awards. 
How else can we be convinced of the pro- 
— of the command recorded by St. 

ark, (chap. ix. verse 25), “ Thou dumb 


and deaf spirit, I charge thee come out of 
him.” It was no urusual thing with 
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Christ to address the elements and other 
objects equally insensible, as agents en- 
dowed with reason and liberty. He “re. 
buked” the “ winds” and the “ seas,” 
saying, ‘‘ peace, be still.” He “ re. 
buked”’ a “ fever,”’ and it left the afflicted ; 
and to the “dead” he said, “ arise !” 
With these instances before us, we can 
have little hesitation to ascribe the lan- 
guage of scripture, in spew to ae 
n possession, to t! en 

belief in its reality, which aid «aie 
formity of expression in order to be the 
more clearly understood. 

In remote ages, when the cause and 
nature of diseases were but little known, 
the credulous and vulgar were easily pre- 
vailed on to credit the notion of maniacs 
and epileptics, being really possessed by 
evil spirits ; yet even in those days the 
inquirers into truth very soon pronounced, 
that what commonly passed for demonia- 
cal possessions were merely natural dis. 
orders. The learned Hippocrates wrote 
his book Tep: Typns Noos expressly to shew 
that the epilepsy has nothing in it super- 
human more than any other distemper ; 
and that those, ascribing to it the 
agency of the undertook to cure it 
by expiations and charms, were alike ig- 
norant and impious. Plotinus, also, a 
Platonist of the third century, speaks of 
those who pretended to cure disorders by 
expelling demons, as ‘‘ admired only by 
the vulgar ;” whilst they were despised 
by men of sense, who believed “that all 
diseases proceed from natural causes :” 
we | too, from Origen, that in his 
time physicians accounted in a natural 
way for disorders imputed to demons, 
although he himself condemned them for 
so doing. 

** The doctrine of demoniacal posses- 
sions,” says Farmer, who has written 
extensively upon the subject, “ is so ma- 
nifestly repugnant to the perfections of 
God, to the wisdom, equity, and ness 
of the divine government, and to that fixed 
order of causes and effects which we dis- 
cover in every of nature, and parfl- 
cularly in the human system, that few, 
perhaps, in this enlightened age, would 
appear in its defence, were it not for an 
apprehension that it is supported by the 
authority of revelation ;” yet that this 
surmise is absolutely groundless, is evi- 
dent from the whole tenor of the scrip- 
tures, the fundamental principles, both of 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations, 
being utterly inconsistent with such a be- 
lief, and fully demonstrative of the fact, 
that there never was, nor can be, a real 
demoniac. ' 

One of the last instances of supposed 
demoniacal possession among Protestants 
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was that of George Lukins, who was a 
native of Yatton, in Somersetshire, and 
had been brought up a tailor. This per- 
son, about the year 1770, whilst going 
round the neighbourhood with other young 
fellows, acting Christmas plays or mum- 
meries, suddenly fell down senseless, 
struck, as he conceived, by an invisible 
hand, which was thus allowed to punish 
him for the part he was then playing, 
though his general conduct through life 
had been. commendable and pious. He 
was recovered with difficuliy, and from 
that period became subject to fits of a 
most singular and dreadful nature, which 
continued with more or less violence 
during eighteen years. Whilst under the 
influence of these deplorable seizures, his 
countenance became greatly distorted, and 
liis actions convulsive and violent to an 
extraordinary degree. He would then, 
ina roaring voice, declare himself to be 
the devil, and with horrid exccrations 
summon around him certain invisible 
agents, commanding them to torture the 

by all the diabolical means pos- 
sible. He would next, at the presumed 
order of the demon, sing hunting and pas- 
toral songs in different*tones ; in one part 
imitating a delicate female, in another 
singing in his own character, and again 
changing his voice, would personate the 
demon himself with hoarse and appalling 
modifications of sound, that bore no re- 
semblance to any thing human. He 
would afterwards sing an “inverted Te 
Deum,” in the alternate voices of a man 
and woman, who, with much profanencss, 
would thank the demon for having given 
them so much power. The demon him- 
self would seem to conclude the paroxysm 
by declaring, that he would punish him 
forever; and then, after barking furiously, 
and strongly asserting his own diabolical 
dignity, he appeared to quit his Preys aud 
the patient recovered from the fit, though 
utterly exhausted and helpless. At other 
times Lukins would mimic various ani- 
mals, particularly the dog, and would both 
act and bark like one for a long while. 
The general time of the duration of his 
fits was about an hour. Various medical 
means were tried by different persons to 
relieve him, but all without avail, and he 
peor y wretchedly exhausted and debi- 


At length, about 1788, Lukins began 
to declare thas he was d by seven 
devils, and that nothing would avail but 
the united prayers of seven clergymen, 
who could ask deliverance for him in 


faith. Some time elapsed before a suffi- 

cient number of divines could be found to 

engage in such an unusual service; but 

eventually the ae} J. Easterbrook, vicar 
3 


of Temple church, Bristol, and several 
ministers of the Wesleyan sect, assembled 
in the vestry-room of Temple church, on 
June the 13th, in the above year. Here 
Lukins being present, they began by sing- 
ing a hymn, which seemed to throw him 
into strong convulsive agitations, “ very 
different from his usual seizures,”’ and his 
face was variously distorted. His right 
hand and arm then began to shake with 
violence, which was always customary at 
the commencement of his fits, and, after 
some violent throes, he spake in a deep, 
hoarse, hollow voice, “ personating an 
invisible agent,” upbraiding him as a 
fool for bringing that silly company te- 
gether, and swearing by his “infernal 
den,” that he would never quit hold of 
him, but would torment him a thousand 
times worse for making this vain attempt. 
The residue of the fit was nearly a repe- 
tition of his former seizures, but mingled 
with more direful imprecations, and greater 
panies agony. At last, after one of the 
clergymen had several times abjured the 
evil spirit to depart from him in the name 
of “ _ aly and in the name of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” he 
exclaimed with dreadful howlings, “ Must 
I give up my power?” and soon after, in 
another voice, as if with astonishment, 
“Our Master has deceived us!” ‘The 
abjuration was then repeated, and a voice 
asked, “* Where shall we go?” the reply 
was, * To hell, thine own infernal den, 
and return no more to torment this man.” 
On this, the agitation, howlings, and con- 
tortions of Lukins were stronger than 
ever: but as soon as the conflict was over, 
hesaid, in his own natural voice, ‘‘ Blessed 
Jesus;” and becoming quite serene, im- 
mediately praised God for his deliverance,’ 
and returning the most devout thanks to 
all present, went away entirely relieved 
from his fits and supposed possession, but 
subject to t weakness and nervous’ 
debility. His case occasioned great con- 
troversy in the western parts of England, 
and some accused him of imposture; but 
the facts were, that both mind and body 
were disordered by the effects of epilepsy. 
The learned Selden, speaking on the 
subject of demuniacal possession, asks, 
be. Why have we now none possessed v:ith 
devils in England ?” the old answer is, 
the devil hath the Protestants already, 
and the Papists are so holy, he dares not 
meddle with them! MHe further adds, 
“ Casting out devils is mere juggling ; 
they never cast out any but what they 
first castin. They do it, where for re- 
verence no man shall dare to examine it ; 
they do it in a corner, in a mortice-hole, 
not in the market-place. They do no- 
thing but what may be done by art; they 
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make the devil fly out of the window in 
the likeness of a bat or a rat; why do 
they not hold him ? why in the likeness 
of a bat or a rat, or some other creature ? 
and why not in the shape we paint him 
in, with claws and horns?” In reply to 
these pertinent questions, it has been re- 
marked, that real bats and rais may be 
procured, but every carver is not to be 
trusted with the making a horned or 
cloven-footed image of the devil. 
The exorcist of the Romish Church is 
a priest or tonsured clerk, who has re- 
ceived the four lesser orders. The fourth 
council of Carthage appoints, that in the 
ordination of exorcists, the bishop, putting 
the book of Exorcisms in their hands, 
shall say these words, ‘* Receive it, and 
keep it in remembrance, and have power 
to lay hands on energumeni, whether bap- 
tized or catechumens ;”’ and this form 
still obtains. 
The exorcising an haunted house, ap- 
pears, from the ancient form (which is 
given at length in Bourne’s Antiquitates 
Vulgaree ), to be attended with consider- 
able difficulty, the priest being ordered to 
visit it for an entire week, and commenc- 
ing at the gates, on Monday, to proceed 
by degrees, daily, through the whole ha- 
bitation, repeating certain prayers, psalms, 
ejaculations, &c., till on the following 
sabbath, placing himself “‘ in one of the 
largest and most sumptuous parts of the 
house, he shall direct this exorcism to the 
demons that haunt it, ‘ I exorcise you, O 
ye demons, who have thus boldly pre- 
sumed to invade this habitation of men, 
and give such disquietude to its inhabi- 
tants, by the triune God, whose is the 
earth and the fulness thereof, the round 
world, and they that dwell therein; by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who, continuing 
what he was, made himself man, con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of a 
Virgin, and who for our sakes, when he 
had undergone many sufferings, under- 
went also the torment of the cruel cross, 
upon which he bowed his head, and gave 
up the Ghost, that he might obtain for 
us abundant grace in the present life, and 
in the world to come, life everlasting :— 
By all the grace acquired for us, by the 
pace of faith ‘aaaned in baptism, of 
ortitude in confirmation, of charity in the 
eucharist, of justice in penance, of hope 
in extreme unction, of temperance in ma- 
trimony, and of prudence is holy orders, 
and by all holy men and women, the 
saints of God, who now inherit eternal 
glory, and by all their merits, that you 
remove this your presumptuous power 
from, this house, and continue here no 
longer, nor any more vex its inhabitants.’ ” 
‘he priest is then to exorcise and bless 


the house by a particular formula, and 
“the image of our Saviour upon the 
cross”’ is to be erected in an open part of 
the principal room; after which, ‘let 
the priest sprinkle the whole house from 
top even to the bottom,” saying a “les. 
son” from the 19th chap. of St. Luke, 
which regards the interview between Jesus 
and Zaccheus. ‘The ceremony is then 
ended, by hanging up at the four corners 
of the house, the herb abysswm, ‘after it 
has been signed by the cross.” Some 
years ago there was an example of exor- 
cism took place in one of the Roman 
Catholic districts in England: the evil 
spirit is said to have resembled an owl, 
and most probably was so in reality. 
Another instance of the existing supersti- 
tion of the Catholics eteuneed. at Basle, 
in Switzerland; where the ceremony of 
the ‘¢ Greater Excommunication”’ was so- 
lemnly performed against the field mice, 
for making depredations on the grain. 

Pliny asserts, that anciently houses were 
hallowed with brimstone against evil spi- 
rits. How curious the change! In mo. 
= times o> pavemapae ana almost 

ways said to be agcom by a scent 
of burning sulphur. 


FACETIAE. 


THe Swedish general, Torstenson, on 
pape a German town, found in one of 
the churches, twelve silver images of the 
apostles, as large as life, which he ordered 
to be sent to Sweden, saying, Jesus Christ 
has said, Go ye into ail the world, and 
they have not yet visited my country. 

Two peasants were sent by their con- 
gregation to a large town to seek an emi- 
nent painter, who was to paint an altar- 
piece for their church. The subject was 
the martyrdom of St. Sebastian. The 
painter to whom -they addressed them- 
selves, inquired whether he should repre- 
sent the saint as living or dead. ‘This 
question for some time perplexed them, 
at length, however, one replied, “ The 
best way is to paint him alive; if he is 
to be dead, you know, we can kill him at 
any time. 

A magistrate of Saumiir, being chosen 
to congratulate the king on his arrival, 
began his speech in the following man- 
ner: ‘ Sire, the inhabitants of your town 
of Saumiir, are so rejoiced to see your 
majesty, that—that—that’—he stopped. 
** Yes, sire,’ said the Duke de Breze, 
“ the inhabitants of Saumiir are so re- 
joiced to sce your majesty, that they can- 
not express it. 

While Duke Pico, of Mivandula, was 
a child, an old doctor once remarked in 
his’ presence, that children, who had so 
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much understanding in their youth as 
little Pico, generally became dull as they 
grew older; ‘¢ Then,” said the Duke, 
smartly, ‘* you must have been very sen- 
sible in your youth.” 

A peasant being kicked by a horse, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Ah! I suspected that, the con- 
founded beast has always owed me a spite 
since I advised his master to sell him.” 

“ Look,” said Mr. A. to Mr. B., (with 
whom he had long disputed who had the 
best sight,) see! there is a fly sitting on 
the point of the steeple!” ‘ O, yes, 

said Mr. B., who was aware of the jest, ) 
see it very well; it has a hollow tooth!” 
. The people in the vicinity of Smyrna 
are in the habit of diverting themselves 
in the following manner. After taking 
away the eggs of the breeding storks, they 
put hens eggs under them. The unex- 
pected appearance of the chickens so dis- 
com; the stork, that he collects his 
neighbours with a loud cry, to be wit- 
nesses of the shame of his polluted wife, 
who then fall upon the innocent female 
and peck her to . whilst her deluded 
mate bewails his destiny with a most 
doleful noise. HERMAN. 


THE FATAL AVALANCHE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Towanps the close of the summer of the 
year 18, business led me to the Rhenish 
Vineyards, and having completed the 
matters which drew me from the La 78 of 
this happy island, I suffered myself to be 
oe | on by a young friend, deeply 
smitten with the picturesque, (his capa- 
bility for enjoying and improving which, 
his pen and pencil have given numerous 
proofs not less gratifying to his family 
and friends than creditable to himself)— 
to accompany him on a desultory ramble 
amid the grandeur and beauty of the 
scenery of Switzerland: in the course of 
one of these our estrian strolls, oc- 
curred the incident which I am about to 
relate, though I despair of doing so with 
a tenth part of the touching pathos with 
which the recital struck upon my own 
heart. Geology is a study in which I 
take much delight, and in this land of 
mountain and vale a wide. field opened 
itself for the indulgence of my favourite 
pursuit, I engaged in it with assiduity, 
and in the course of my inquiries was 
directed to Mount R——., situate on the 
quiet shores of Lake L——, thither our 
steps were accordingly bent, as to a spot 
where our mutual tastes might meet gra- 
tification, the port-folio being as indispen- 
sable a part of my companion’s equipment 
as the valise, for a depositary, of mine ;— 
his knees and il were immediately 


put in requisition, but as a closer inspec- 
tion of nature was essential to my views, 
I wandered onward to inspect the various 
strata of the mountain before us, which 
appeared as though riven asunder by some 
werful convulsion of our great mother, 
‘or a considerable portion of it had fallen 
and formed a second hill at its base; the 
singularity of this circumstance arrested 
my attention, and fancy became instanta- 
neously engaged in a thousand ways to 
discover the cause; I had not remained 
long in this reverie when my attention 
was diverted by the notes of one of those 
Swiss songs, the wild simplicity of which: 
is become proverbial. I stood for senate 
in my musing position, primary and se- 
condary, lime-stone ly yielding the 
palm to this delectable attack upon the 
auditory nerve; the song ceased, and on 
ane By oe Ge I had been in- 
debted for this sudden and delightful 
change in the current of my ideas to a 
young peasant whom I discovered track- 
ing one of the mountain declivities which 
terminated on the spot I stood, his rake 
was flung carelessly over the left shoulder, 
and a young woman whom he kindly and 
carefully guided down the treacherous 
track, was affectionately linked with his 
right arm. I advanced a few paces to 
meet them, and, after mutual salutations, 
a aca to inquire of the young man if 
knew aught of what had caused the 
ruinate scene before us ?—a shade passed 
over his fine open countenance, and his 
features fell, but it was evidently the. 
pain of recollection, not the gloom of dis- 
pleasure, which led to the change I had 
marked. I saw I had touched a trou- 
bled chord, for a sigh escaped him, but. 
one look of tenderness love from 
his blooming companion, restored him 
to himself, he acknowledged the appeal 
without utterance, and courteously turn- 
ing towards me, proceeded to reply to ny 
interrogatory.—‘* Yes, Sir,” he said, “ 
can, indeed, relate to you the melancholy 
event which in one brief hour brought 
destruction on two villages and their 
peaceful and happy inhabitants, and made 
me an orphan without a home to shelter 
me, or a relative to guide my tender 
years. About sixteen years since, I was 
walking homeward from school, in one of 
our brightest evenings, with hope and in- 
nocence for my companions, when sud- 
denly my steps were arrested by a loud 
rumbling noise from the mountain, fol- 
lowed by a crash that rooted me to the 
spot, but a short time had elapsed ere I 
saw an old woman of our village hastening 
with unequal ‘steps and terror.stricken 
looks up the pathway by which I and my 
Marguerite just now descended. Young. 
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as I was, I quickly discerned by her look 
and manner, some dreadful catastrophe 
had ye judge, Sir, of my dismay 
when I heard her exclaim on meeting 
me—poor child! all, all is lost,—the 
mountain has fallen, our houses and our 
friends are all buried beneath it!—Alas! 
it was too true, all were destroyed. The 
intelligence spread rapidly in all direc- 
tions, and every assistance that humanity 
could suggest was promptly rendered, but 
it availed nothing, so enormous was the 
mass that had fallen, the destruction was 
complete! In the morning I had left my 
blessed home, my honoured parents, affec- 
tionate brothers and sisters, and many 
kind and dear at, as on rae ood 
of the impending danger as I was m 4 
in the evening oka ‘on spot beret 
of all, the scene of ruin and horror full in’ 
my view: after the labour of a days, 
the neighbouring peasantry had dug to 
the hot but ou that could be recog-’ 
nised ‘of my family, was a part of the 
body of my poor mother, identified by the 
old woman who first met me in her 
flight. Yonder, Sir, is the spot on which 
our house stood, its materials are now 
intermingled. with the mountain, turf 
and stones, and by that fragment of wall 
still grows you see, a rose tree in which J 
had taken much childish delight, and 
which a few days since shed its last blos- 
som on the else unmarked tomb of so 
many who were dear to me.” His eyes 
became suffused, and those of the young 
woman, who I learnt was his recently 
made wife, were streaming at the recital ; 
my own heart was ill at rest at the narra- 
tion of this pathetic tale, and I vainly en- 
deavoured to give utterance to some con- 
solatory expressions on his sudden and 
irretrievable loss; a silence of some mi- 
nutes ensued, a silence that spoke more 
than can ever be hoped for from language: 
he continued, “ But God is good, and 
though his ways are inscrutable, the beams 
of His mercy illume and cheer the lowest 
depths of misery—my forlorn and help- 
less situation created much pity, and many 
hands were stretched forth to alleviate it. 
I was taught and cherished until I was of 
fit age to take upon myself the manage- 
ment of such part of my little patrimony 
as had escaped the general desolation, but 
come with me, Sir, and you shall witness 
the comfort with which the exertions of 
those kind friends has surrounded me.” 
At a short distance stood his cottage, 
humble it is true, and its furniture Mees. 
but the busy hands of industry had made 
it a source of content the splendours of a 
a palace are often found inadequate to. I 
walked in his small garden and ‘praised 
the diligence with which it was eultivated, 


nor did the neatness of the little parterre, 
whose flowers mingled their sweets with 
those of the jasmine trained around the 
window, escape without remark, this was 
his wife's care, and a blush of pleasure 
stole over her cheek at finding herself 
thought deserving a share of that applause 
it was her delight to hear lavished on her 
husband. At this juncture I saw two 
ladies alight from their carriage at some 
distance in the public road, and advance 
towards the cottage ; — myself of 
the travellers’ license, I walked to meet 
them, they were my country-women, and 
thanked me politely for my offers of ser. 
vice; on our way to thecottage F gave 
them a translation to the best of my 
ability = the young Switzer’s vainfully 
story,—they were deeply, na i ly 
affected by it, and though the smile of 
woman is to my heart as the sun-beam to 
the flower, her tear touches it more nearly ; 
we had now reached the wicket gate of 
the garden, where the young couple stood 
to receive us, and I again became inter- 
preter; no idle curiosity pers the 
visit, with the power to do good, they 
also possessed the will, and after many 
inquiries, alike honourable to their heads 
and. hearts, into the situation and < 
pects of the young pair, they proffered 
their purses as the hest evidence the 
could give of their interest in their wel- 
fare and desire to improve it: with an 
acknowledgement of the eye I shall never 
forget, they both declined the tendered 
boon, the young man adding, “ Ladies, 
English ladies, we are grateful for your 
goodness, but our labour is adequate to 
the supply of our wants, in your travels 
you will meet with those who need your 
bounty, on them let it be bestowed.” I 
would not have missed this scene for 
worlds ; when wealth and content fall to 
the lot of individuals like these, who is 
the man that could coolly sit down and 
analyze their respective value? If such an 
one does exist, I could not name a surer 
means by which he is likely to lose both, 
than the pursuit of his vain inquiry ! 


DOG'S COLLAR. 


Mr. Ep1Tor,—Passing the other even- 
ing up the Strand, I saw a pretty little 
dog, and on stooping to see what was 
written on it’s collar, I was saluted with 
the following distich :— 

“ This collar don’t belong to you, Sir, 
Pass on—or you may have one me : 
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Triumphal Arch in Paris. 





Tue Triumphal Arch of the Carrousel in 
Paris, of which the above is a correct en- 
gtaving, was erected in 1806, in honour 
of the French army, according to plans 
furnished by Messrs. Percier and Fon- 
taine. It is 45. feet high, 60 feet long, 
and 204 feet wide. It consists of three 
arcades in front, and of another which 
crosses these. Each front is ornamented 
with eight columns of the red marble of 
Languedoc, of which the bases and the 
capitals are in bronze. Each column 
supports the statue of some French mili- 
tary officer. 
four marble horses, so celebrated 
for their admirable sculpture, and so long 
the pride of Venice, adorned this arch ; 
they were attached to a splendid car, in 
which there was a bust of Napoleon ; and 
were led by two allegorical statues, repre- 
senting peace and victory. Six bas-reliefs 
adorn the front of the monument. The 
first is the capitulation of Ulm, and is 
oe b a = victory of 
usterli percieux ; the entry into 
Vienna, by Desi the entry into Mu. 
nich, by Claudion ; the interview between 
the two Em by Rancey; and the 
peace of Presburg, by Le Sucur. 
In the year 1815, this Triumphal Arch, 
50,0000). cay eB pr Y (upwards of 
, was despoiled of its car, horses, 
and their conductors, as well as the mar- 
ble bas-reliefs, and the eight military 
statues alone were suffered to remain. 
The horses were very properly restored to 
Venice, whence they been taken by 
Bonaparte. 


—__— 


EDWARD AND ELIZA. 


‘Twas evening, and the moon’s pale beams 
Were ‘dancing on the seas; 

When fearlessly a little skiff 
Came rushing through the breeze, 


The swelling sea—the foaming surge— 
A dangerous course express ! 

But Edward’s fears were lost in hope— 
His port was happiness. 


Eliza's fond, and ardent heart 
Had led her to the shore— 

To gain the welcome—long lost view, 
Of him she lov'd, once more. 


For two long years had duty call’d 
Since Edward's parting kiss, 
Had told Eliza, that in her, 
Was center’d all his bliss. 


Ecstatic joy rush’d through their hearts 
When each by each were seen : 
The panting bosom ne’er discern’d 
The gulph that lay between. 
The skiff, now toss’d by ev’ry s 
The shore had aon gained ‘te on 
And Edward’s eager, manly voice 
The maiden’s ear attain’d. 
“ Belov'd Eliza, soon you’re mine! 
ie Tn life no eS part ;” 
sudden it upset his skiff, 
And stilt'd | his o’erflowing heart. 
A piercing shriek Eliza made, 
nd dauntiess sought the wave ; 
But only reach’d her lover’s arms, 
To share his wat’ry grave! 


Ramsey, August, 1824. Mania. 





CANINE MADNESS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tue prevention of the direful effects of | 


canine madness seems to have been at- 
tempted in the early ages; to accomplish 
this, Pliny recom the worming of 


dogs, and from his time to the present, it 
has_ deservedly had its advocates. Very 
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strong proofs have been adduced of its 
utility. The fact, however, is, that 
taking out the worm has nothing to do 
with annihilating the disorder, although 
it will most certainly hinder the dog seized 
with it, from doing any hurt to man or 
beast. A late author asserts, he had 
three dogs that were wormed, bit by mad 
dogs at three several periods, yet, not- 
withstanding, they all died mad— they 
did not bite, nor do any mischief; that, 
being determined to make a full experi- 
ment, he shut one of the mad dogs up 
in a kennel, and put to him a dog he did 
not value; the mad dog often run at the 
other to bite him, but his tongue was so 
swelled that he could not make his teeth 
ee-p} <c. Rioe kept in the kennel 
until the ee died, and Pacmag 
3 preserved two years 
to note the effeet, ‘but he never ailed any 
thing, although no remedies were applied 
* to cheek any infection that t have 
been regained fan the eomtact o the mad 
tunities of Proving the usefulness of 
worming, and inserts three of the most 
striking’ instances, under the hope of in- 
ducing its general practice. 

A terrier-bitch went mad, that was 
kept in a kennel with fe couple of 
hounds; not a single hound was bitten, 
nor was she seen to offer to bite. The 
bitch being of a peculiar sort, every at- 
tention was paid to her, and the grada- 
tions of the disease (which were extremely 
rapid) minutely noted ; the hydrophobia 
was fast approaching before she was se- 
parated from -the hounds, and she died 
the second day after ; at first warm milk 
was placed before her, which she at- 
tempted to lap, but the throat refused 
its functions ; from this period she never 
tried to eat or drink, seldom rose up, or 
even moved, the tongue swelled very 
much, and long before her death the jaws 
were distended by it. 

A spaniel was observed to be seized by 
a strange dog, and was bit in the lip; 
the servant: who ran up to part them 
narrowly escaped, as the dog twice flew 
at him; a few minutes after the dog had 
quitted the yard, the people who had 
pursued, gave notice of the dog’s mad- 
ness, who had made terrible havoc in a 
course of ten miles fram whence he had 
set off. The spaniel was a great favou- 
rite, had medicine applied, and eve 
precaution taken; upon the fourteen: 
day he appeared to loathe his food, and 
his eyes looked unusually heavy: the 
day following he endeavoured to lap 
milk, but could swallow none ; from that 
time the tongue began to swell : he rhoved 
but seldom, and.on the third day he died: 


for many hours previous to his death, the 
tongue was so enlarged, that the fangs or 
canine teeth could not meet eacir other, 
by upwards of an inch. 
The hounds were some years after 
d with, and were sold in lots; a 
madness broke out ‘in the kennel of the 
gentleman who purchased many of them, 
and although several of these hounds 
were bitten, and went mad, only one of 
them ever attempted ‘to bite, and that 
was a hound from the Duke of Portland's, 
who in the operation of worming had the 
worm broke by his struggli » and was 
so troublesome that one of it was 
suffered to remain; the others all died 
with symptoms similar to the terrier and 
iel, viz. a violent swelling of the 
em 


tongue, anda stupor th 
nearly motionless, and both which symp- 
toms seemed to increase with the disease. 


The idea that worming prevents a dog 
from receiving the infection when bitten, 
should be exploded ; but the foregoing 
facts shew how far it may be recommend. 
ed for the restriction of a malady horrid 
in its effects, where a human being is 
concerned, and which to the sportsman 
and farmer is attended with such dangers 
ous and expensive ae ie 





ON THE BEAUTIES OF BUT. 
TERFLIES. 


“In down of ev'ry variegated die 

Shines flutt'ring soft, the gaudy butter fly : 

That powder, which thy spoiling hand distains, 

The form of quills and painted plumes contains. 

Not courts can more magnificence express, 

In all their blaze of gems and pomp of — 
ROWN. 


A CELEBRATED writer, whose Essays 
appeared in the Universal Magazine, 
between the years 1785 and 1792, ob- 
serves, ‘“‘ Amid the vast profusion of 
beautiful objects in the creation, no one 
seems more admirably formed to attract 
the attention of a contemplative philo- 
sopher, than the papilio, or butterfly. 
The beauty of, this insect, the splendour’ 
and astonishing variety of its colours, its 
elegant form, its sprightly air, with its 
roving and fluttering life, all unite to 
captivate the least observant eye. These 
insects seem to vie with each other in 
beauty of tints and elegance of shape. 
Nature, in these insects, seems to have 
been fond to sport in the artificial mix- 
ture and display of her most radiant 
treasures. In somewhat elaborate har- 
mony of colouring, what brilliancy of 
tints! what soft and 
from one to another! In the wings of 
others we may observe the lustre and 
variety of all the colours of gold and 
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silver, and azure, and mother-of-pearl ; 
the eyes that sparkle on the peacock’s 
tail; the edges bordered with shining: 
silk and furbelows, the blended dyes of 
Hungary point, and the magnificence of 
the richest fringe. But with whatever 
admiration we view this beautiful insect 
with the naked eye, how greatly is that 
admiration augmented, when we examine 
it through the microscope.” 

Baker, in his ‘* Essay on the Micro- 
scope,’ says, Those conversant in micro- 
scopes need not be informed, that the 
beautiful colours on the wings of butter- 
flies and moths are owing to elegant mi- 
nute feathers ending in quills, and placed 
with great exactness in orderly rows ; as, 
when rubbed off, the holes they come 
from show; but few it may be, have 
much observed the great variety of their 
make, not only in moths and butterflies 
of differents sorts, but even in those 
taken from different parts of the same 

ing ;. insomuch that it is pretty difficult 
to fad any two of them exactly alike.”’ 

Adams, “ On the Mi Sg 
on the contrary, maintains, ‘ that the 
lively and variegated colours which adorn 
the wings of moth and. butterfly, 
arise from the small scales* or plates, 
that are planted therein, is very evident 
from this, that if they are brushed off 
from it, the wing is perfectly transparent ; 
but whence this profusion and difference 
of colour on the same wing ? is ‘a ques- 
tion as difficult to resolve as that of 
Prior, when he asks— 
“ Why does one climate and one soil endue 


The blushing poppy with a crimson hue, 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet j 
blue ?” 


“ The prodigious number of small scales 
which cover the wings of these beautiful 
insects, is a sure proof of their utility, 
because they are given by Him who 
makes nothing in vain.” P. T. W. 

» Regularly arranged, like slates upon a house. 


PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 


THE GREY HORSE, OR CLERICAL WIT. 
(For the Mirror.) 
A Quaint Sussex parson, astride a grey horse, 
Chaue'd to meet with a friend, and they gan “a 
discourse,” 

Not of Pentateuch, Septuagint, texts, or divines, 
Bat of this thing and that, just as fancy inclines, 
And if, Mr. Reader, you'd know what about, 

1 must beg you, good friend,—a /’ Anglois —to 


ind out. 
But I'll whisper a little, and thence may be 
gness’d, 
A priori, as schools say, the tone of the rest, 
Amongst other matter the parson held forth, 
“* My grey horse,” he exciaims, ‘ does not well 


suit ™y cloth, 
So I cc, shalt sell him.” Cries his friend, 


‘ me see— 
I'm just wanting a horse—perhaps we may agree; 


Name price, Doctor.”—“ Why,” says the. 
arson ,—‘‘ he’s sound— 
Asa ae you'll have him for—for—twenty 
nd.” 


pound. 
“« By the hope St. Ledgers! * I think it too high 

But as for the colour, I care not—not _ 
So send him home, doctor."—The doctor of 


course, 
Fall as glad of the cash, as the squire of his 


horse, 
Said he would. And with this they both wish’d 
a good morning— 
But what, Mr. Reader, already a-yawning ?— 
Why just rouse for a moment, and we'll do the 


same, 
For co Time lam writing, and not against 


‘ame ; 
And if you can wait, you shall toddle away 
Better pleas'd with my tale, than the squire with 


as grey. 
For the very next morning, nor that over dry, 
When he wish’d, before breakfast, his bargain to 


try, 

And mounted, and call‘d him the flow’r of his. 
stud, 

He Se ee tipp’d down in the 
mi !— 

Well this was a mighty, queer t indeed,— 

However, he mounted again the “‘ sound” steed ; 

But thought more of his br—ch, tham he thought 
of his rein, 

So presently down came poor stumbler again ! 

“« Devil take thee, thou varlet!” the first word. 
he spoke, 

« But reo gen friend, this is more than a 


joke. 

To pass oaths and abiutione, and hasten the 
farce on, ‘ 

Poor grey horse, cuff’d and cur’d, was ‘spatch’d 
back to the parson. 

“* Why, Sir,” says the squire, ‘said you not 
t’other day, P 

You wish’d, if you could, to get rid of your grey, 

Because, sir,—Yes, these were your words by my 
oath— 

Because ‘twas a horse, ‘did not well suit your 
cloth!” 

Why I find the brute staumbles—I’ve mounted 
and tried, 

And flounc’d twicein the mire, in a five minutes 


ride. 

“ Beshrew the old devil!"—Cries t other, with 
mirt 

“ Then pray, my good sir, does he} suit well 
your cloth ? ve 

Why I knew the horse stumbl’d—like squires in 
their liquor— 

So thought—they might buy coats, just as welt 
their vicar!” 

Carshalton, Aug. Vth, 1824. . WrustaM P--L-N. 


* An original adjuration, that a very Homer 
never put into the month of any of his “* squires.” 
The author hopes it will be justiy appreciated. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 





WOMEN VINDICATED. 


MatnHersté says in his Lettets, that the 
Creator may have repented having formed 
man, but that he had no reason to-repent 
having made woman: mest people of 
sound heads and good hearts (and they 
gencrally go together, since virtue is 
practical wisdom,) will unite in opinion 
with Malherbe ;. and yet how glibly will 
scribblers, who must know the falsehood 
of their accusations, fal) into this 
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error of pouring forth their stale flip 


cies st the sex. baby) agar iy, 
more male impertinence of this sort 
print than was ever uttered by the wholeof 
womankind since the ion of Eve. 
In an article upon “ The Satirista of Wo- 
men,” the writer has endeavoured to ex- 
pose the miserable motives by which they 
have leet ase rp in thus 
ventin isappointment ai mp - 
ay j cad where such direct personal feel- 
ings cannot be traced, we may, perhaps, 
be over charitable in assigning their slan- 
ders to ignorance, or an overweening con- 
ceit of their own epigrammatic smartness. 
Nothing but the latter can have seduced 
such a man as Voltaire into the following 
lines when speaking of women :— 
cas np we atone 
b ms, 

Sree ec gine meme 

C’eut epuise leurs ames excedees ; 

Elles chantaient deja faute d’idees.” 


Much may be forgiven a man whom 
we know to be capable of better things, 
wi despises the vulgar taste to 
which he is thus pandering; but who 
shall absolve the pert-brainless smatterers, 
‘¢ who have but one idea, and that a 
wrong one; who have but one little 
stock of cut and dried jokes of the same 
anti-feminine tendency, which they vent, 
usque ad nauseam, in the form of rebus, 
charade, epi and epitaph ? A shal- 
low coxcomb of this sort will complacently 
ask you, ‘“* What is the difference between 
S.vemee and her gx tng Paine 

@ may anticipate you, by exclaimi 
with containing ae “* because one speaks 
without reflecting, and the other reflects 
without speaking.” Following up the 
same idea, he will inquire whether you 
know how make Regge run after 
you, and will eagerly reply—‘“ by running 
away with their Tooking-glasses.” He 
will tell you that Voltaire says ° ideas 
are like beards—men only get them as 
they grow up, and women never have 
any,”’ of which only the former clause of 
the sentence is Voltaire’s, that which has 
reference to women being the addition of 
some subsequent zany. At the bare men- 
tion of the sign of the Good Woman in 
Norton Falgate, he will chuckle with de- 
light 3 Chaucer’s and Prior’s objection- 

tales he will quote with i 
is 


about the same quantity of epitaphs upx 
= ne a ty of epitaphs upon 


* Cy gist ma femme ; ah! qu'elle est bien 
Four son repos, ot pour fo mien,” 


which Boileau stupidly pronounced to be 
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the best epigrammatic epitaph upon. re. 
cord, to the more po ogg . 
“ Here lies my dear wife, a sad vixen and shrew ; 
If I said I regretted ber, J should lie tco.” 
And his facetious dulness will be wound 
up with a few-hard hits ‘at widows, from 
the dame of Ephesus to the last new sub- 
ject of scandal ; though he will prudently 
aay nothing of those.upon the coast of 
alabar, who ' for many ages have con. 
tinued to afford instances of conj de. 
votion to which no solitary can 
bezproduced, upon the part of a husband, 
throughout the whole wide extent of time 


and space. 

» His babble, in short, will be a faithful 
echo of the old jest-books, none of which 
can be opened without our stumbling. 
upon a hundred of. such stale flippancies. 
Let us consult the Virgilian lots, for in- 
stance, of the oe Delicie,” by 
opening it hap-hazard, we encounter 
the following venerable joke :— 

“Women are books, and men the readers be, 
In whom oft-times they great errata see; 
Here sometimes we’ve a blot, there we espy 
A leaf misplaced, at least a line awry ; ' 

If they are books, I wish that my wife were 
An almanack, to change her every year.” 
» ‘Another dip and we turn up the fol- 
lowirig dull invective :— 
“Commit the ship unto the wind, 
But not thy faith to woman-kind ; 


There is more safety in a wave, 
Than in the faith that women have ; 
bance it fall 


ngst them all, 
Some strange intent the Destinies had, 
To make a good thing of a bad.” 

The next venture exhibits some quib- 
bling, too stupid to transcribe, upon the 
etymology of the word woman, which is 
made synonymous with woe-to-man, while 
we are sapiently informed that a very 
little alteration would convert Eve into 
evil and devil. Once more we open upon 
the old falsehood of female inconstancy. 


« A woman’s love is like a Syrian flower, 


That buds, and spreads, and withers in an hour.” 
And soya | after we begin with the fer- 

tile subject of marriage. : 

“Marriage, as old men note, hath liken'’d been - 
Unto a public fast, or common rout, 

Where those that are without wou!d fain get in, 
And those that are within would fain get out.* 
Even in an epitaph upon a young wo- 

man, which was meant to be encomiasti 

the writer cannot forbear a pec 
taunt upon the sex. 

« The body, which within this earth is laid, 

Twice six weeks knew a wife, a saint, a maid; 

Fair maid, chaste wife, pure saint,—yet ’tis not 

She was a woman, therefore pleased to ch: g 

And now she’s dead, some woman doth coe, 

For still she hopes once to be changed again.” ~ _ 


In justice to the author we shall con- 
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clude with the following, both because it 
is in a better style as well as taste :— 


ON HUSBAND AND WIFE 
©To these whom Death again did wed, 
The grave’s the second matriage-bed ; 
For though the hand of Fate could force 
*Twixt soul and body a divorce, 
It could not sever man and wife, 
Becausé they both lived op one life. 


Peace. 
Inthe 


The 
And th 


waken with that light 
Whose 


y shall never sleep in night.” 
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part, but his broad and brow was 
” and serene, Spa eneuae tekaeeline 


And now, before dismissing the gentle been 


reader, we not only caution him against 
the sorry and stale impertinences levelled 
at a sex, which in these days of sordid 
or ambitious scrambling among a Te- 
mains the redeeming bright spot of hu- 
manity, and almost the exclusive deposi- 
of the virtues; but agp ae sin- 
of friendly purpose admonish him 
if he-be-a beckaler, to lose no time in 
becoming a candidate for those ineffable 
comforts, ‘ Seay in ee love.” 
To guide him in this pious undertaking, 
we will transcribe for him Sir John Men- 
nis’s instructions 
HOW TO CHOOSE A WIFE. 
“Good Sir, if you'll show the best of your skill 
To pick a virtuous creature, 
you love a life, 


wn es a berry ; 
Her forehead high with a crystal eye, 
Her fips as red as a cherry.” 


New Monthly Magazine. 


ROBERT BURNS AND LORD 
BYR 


° 


( Concluded from No. 98. ) 
Waew Burns died I was then young, 
but I was not insensible that a mind of 
among un He bed crught ry fancy and 
among us.. caught m: 
touched -my.:heart with res freee and 
bo 8. ph ed dpe asco 

grave; sever people were 

plain unadorned 


hue of his face, which was 
ly dark and deeply marked, 
the dying pang was visible in the lower 


not a question was asked—not a w 

was heard. This was several days after his 
death. It isthe custom of Scotland to 
« ” the body—not with wild howl. 
ings and wilder songs, and-much waste of 
strong drink, like our mercurial neigh- * 
bours, but in silence or in prayer—super- 
stition says it is unsonsie to leave a corpse 
alone ; and it is never left.: I know not 


to be exhibited in state, and the progress 
of the embellishments of the poet’s bier 
was recorded in the pages of a hundred 
publications. They were at length com- 
and to separate the curiosity of the 
the admiration 
tter where indulged with ti of 
mission, and a day was set a 
to go and wonder over the 
and the emblazoned bier. 


pings in which rank seeks 
altitude above the vulgar belonged to the 


and who did not care for Gordon 
Byron the poet, who has charmed us, and 
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wianendonet Tokeupae 
verse e Was 
rendered to genius, not surely to rank— 
Ss Souk san beichen wei Bay Oe 
inspiration.can only be impressed on th 
finest metal. 


day on which the multitude 

were admi ona en 
tos never surely saw so strange 
a mixture of silent ngrow etd of Saree 


ee cae for the amuse- 
ment of the idle and the careless, and 
eriticised the arrangements in the s irit 
ef those who wish to berewarded for’ 
time, and who. consider that all they con- 
deacend to visit should be according to 
their own taste. There was a crushing, a 
trampling, pea impatience, as rude and 
as fierce as ever I Mer aged a theatre ; 
and words of ineivility w bandied 
about, and questions waked 5 with such 
determination to be answered, that the 
very mutes, whose business was silence 
repose, were obliged to interfere with 
tongue.and hand between the visitors and 
the dust of the poet. In contemplation 
of such a scene, some of the trappings s 
which wete there on the first day were 
femoved on the second, and this suspicion 
of the sense and decorum of the 


of 

warmth as their propricty of language. 
By five phere Fb pres 
—man and woman—and the rich coffin 
‘bore-tokens of the ‘touch of hundreds of 


‘eager fingers—many of which had not rains 


an overclean. 

The multitude who accompanied Burns 
ee ee ee 
-mourners ; ht amount to.ten or 
eae ot a word. was heard; 


ever, rar rere ni 
0 

oc cn epg side 

the streets of Dumfries, with 


See 


the remains 
-of him who had sang of their loves and 
joys and domestic endearments, with a 
truth and a tenderness which none per- 


haps have since equalled. I could, in- 
deed, have wished the military part of the 
a away—for he was buried with 
-ailitary honours—because I am one of 
‘those who love simplicity in all that re- 
-gards genius. The scarlet and gold—the 


ithat men, w 


THE MIRROR. 


banners disydayed—the " 
and the ™Zutary array, with the i the sound of 
martial instruments of music, had no 
share of increasing the Bsn as Mh lemnity of the 
burial scene; and with 
the poet. I looked on it then, and I con. 
sider it now, as an idle ostentation, “4 
= of superfluous state which 
ve been more especially joy 
5: traduced and insulted spirit 
experienced no kindness in “the body 
from those lofty ; who. are now 
t proud of being numbered as his coevals 
and countrymen. His fate has. been a 
reproach to Scotland. But the reproach 
comes with an ill from England. 
When we can fo Butler's fate— 
pcm edi coer en’s old age, and 
ison-cup, we may think 
+ te we s' alone in the mye - of 
neglecting pre-eminent genius. I found 
myself at the brink of the poet’s grave, 
into which he was about to descend for 
ever—there was a pause among the 
mourners as if loath to part with his re- 
mains; and when he was at last lowered, 
and the first shovelful of earth sounded 
an his coffin-lid, I looked up and’ saw 
tears on many cheeks where tears were 
not usual. ‘ihe volunteers justified the 
fears of their comrade by three ra and 
a eg The earth was heaped 
green rode laid — and rw 
multitude 8 gazing on ve for 
some minutes’ space, and un 4 melted 
ressions silently away. The “day was a fine one, 
the sun was almost without a cloud, and 
not a.drop of rain fell from dawn to twi- 
light. I notice this—not from my con- 
chat « happy la the eorpes WM the th 
that “ w rain 
2a,” bu egenteie. haart ae of 
areligious agazine, whic! eaven 
express its — at the pe oe of a 
and in rain. I know not who wrote the 
story, and I wish not to know ; but its 
utter falsehood thousands can attest. It 
is one proof out of many, how divine 
‘wrath is found by dishonest zeal in se 
common commotion of the elements, and 


and truth, will look in the face of Heawen 


and tell a deliberate lie. 

A few select friends and admirers fol- 
lowed Lord Byron to the grave—his 
coronet was borne before him, and there 
were many indications of his rank ; -but, 
save the assembled multitude, no indica. 
tions of his genius.: In con’ toa 

singular practice of the great, a long train 
of their empty cartiages followed the 
mourning coaches— mocking the dead 
with idle state, and impeding the honester 
sympathy of the crowd with barren pa- 





THE MIRROK. 


geantry. Where were the owners of those 
machines of sloth and luxury—where 
were the men of rank among whose 
dark Lord. Byron threw the 
light of his genius, and lent the brows of 
nobility a to which they were stran- 
?. Where were the great Whigs? 
were the illustrious Tories ? Could 

@ mere Carmo eee of human 
belief keep those fastidious persons away ? 
But above all, where were the friends 
with whom wedlock had united. him ? 
On his desolate corpse no wife looked, 
and no child shed-a tear. I have no wish 
to set myself up as ‘a judge in domestic 
infelicities, IT am willing to believe 
they were ‘separated in such a way as 
conciliation hopeless; but who 

could stand and look on his pale manly 
face, and his dark locks, which early sor- 
rows were making thin and grey, without 
feeling that, ified as he was, with a 
goul above the mark of other men, his 
domestic misfortunes called for our pity 
as surely as his genius called for our ad- 
thiration. When the career of Burns was 
closed, I saw another sight—a weeping 
widow and four helpless sons ; they came 
into the streets in their mournings, and 
Public sympathy was awakened afresh ; 
shall never forget the looks of his boys, 
and the compassion which they excited. 
The poet’s life had not been without 
errors, and such errors, too, as a wife is 
slow in forgiving; but he was honoured 
then, and is honoured now, by the un- 
alienable affection of his wife, and the 


ot no one oon 
chu tes t 
the freciom of his 


walls, and on the floor over 

‘tread, and behold them encum- 

and inscribed with memorials of the 
meanand the sordid ‘and the impure as well 
48 Of the virtuous and the great. tie d 
did; the Dean of Westminster refuse ad- 
mission to such an heir of fame as.Byron ? 
‘if he had no claim to lie within the conse- 
ctated precincts of the Abbey, he has no 
A gs lie in consecrated ground at all. 
‘ 2 is no doubt that the pious fee for 
sepulture would have been paid—and it 
is not a small one. Hail! to the Church 
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is stronger than 
‘agaxine. : 


Aseful Domestic Mints. 


of England, if her piet 
her avarice.—_London 





HOW THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 


AxsovutT 1750, a merchant at Cleves, 
named Forrisen, who had become almost 
totally deaf, sitting one day near a harp- 
sichord while some one was playing, and 
having a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, the 
bowl of which rested accidentally against 
the body of the instrument, he was agree- 
ably and unexpectedly surprised to hear 
all the notes in the most distinct manner. 
By a little reflection and practice, he again 
obtained the use of that valuable sense, 
which, as Bonnel says, “ connects us with 
the moral world ;” for he soon learned, 
by means of a piece of hard wood, one end 
of which he placed against his . teeth, 
whilst another person placed the. other 
end on his teeth to keep upa conversation, 
and to be able to understand the least 
‘whisper. His son afterwards made this 
beneficial discovery the subject of an in- 
augural dissertation, published at Halle, 
in 1754. 

Perolle has given some excellent obser- 
vations on the capability of hard bodies 
to conduct sound, in the Memoirs ofthe 
‘Academy of Turin, for 1790 and 1791. 
The effect is the same if the person who 
speaks rests the stick which he holds in 
his teeth against some vessel into which 
‘the other speaks. 


POTATOE-TOPS. . 

A CHEMIST of agen ‘has disco. 
Petenenninapes ye w matter for dying 
in — mode of obtaining 
it is by cutting a oe when it is in 
flower, and bruising 

‘extract the juice. ‘Linen or i 
*bibed in this liquor 48 hours takea fine 
a and permanent yellow eoleur. If 
‘the cloth be afterwards plunged ‘in.a‘blie 


-dye, it then acquires a- beautiful perma. 


nent. green colour. 


APPLE-BREAD. 
‘A -veny light, pleasant bread'fs made in 
ce by a mixture of apples and flour, 
in the proportion of one of the former to 
two of the latter. The usual quantity of 
yeast is employed as in making common 
bread, and is beat with flour and warm 
pulp of the apples after they have boiled, 
and the im is then considered as set : 
itis then put in a proper vessel, and al- 
lowed to rise for eight or twelve hours, 
and then baked in long loaves.‘ Very 
little water is requisite 2ne, generally, 
if the apples are very fresh. 
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CURE FOR HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS. 


You have heard the story of the High- 
land chieftain, who was advised to put 
small shot in pe bonne glass, s - 
nish by degrees its capacity for holding 
whiskey, and thus to wean himself from 
drinking. The follo will teach a 
trick worth two of this : 

modern. discoverer is Baron Brulh Cra- 


ing to the 


tincture of gentian, a wine-glass 
infusion of quassia, and twenty 

of elixir of ‘vitriol ; mix and take 

twice or thrice a-day, and have a jug of 
water dashed over the head every 

ng on coming out of bed, and the 

@ontinue this for six or eight weeks. 
Dr. Roth, of Swinmunde, has succeeded 
ith 


A HINT TO HORTICULTURISTS. 


.Common salt effectually destroys slugs © 


and snails, so destructive in most gardens ; 


> 


80 inimical.is it to them, that it not only _ 
deprives them of life, but in © 


immediately 


in warm water every night. ~ 


is remedy in completely curing - 


THE MIRROR. 


“ Because, my Lord, I was at that 
very time at Bartelmy Fair, pricking at 
the belt.”’ ' 

% Pricking at the belt,” said the noble 
judge, “* what is that ?”” [ 

‘¢ What, my Lord, don’t you know ?.. 
Why, it is the best rig that’s going. 


EPITAPH ON TWO POETS 
IN THE SAME GRAVE, 


BY THE REVEREND MR. GRAVES.” © 
BENEATH one tomb, here sleep two 


faithful friends ; 


Constant thro’ life, united in their ends.: * 
‘Their studies, their amusements were the < 


-._. same; . 
Alike their genius, and alike their fame. | 


By fortune favour’d, or by want op: 
ress" i 


sess’d 


P ; 
Still they in common every thing pos; 


ra 


EPIGRAM. # 


‘ANNE Foon was committed for steal- 

ing a—— po! ° 

Was tried for’t, poor thing !' nay, con: 
victed she’stood ; : 


gitl 


why, eal 0 Patent are a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The articles inquired after by P. T. W. shall 
appear with. vay 
- Clavis on the Harvest Moon, and Hamilton, 


inour next... & : 
Catharine is not forgotten. F. R—y in an 
number. 


a very short time entirely dissolves them. © So ae fe 





She Gatherer. 


“1am but.a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”---#¥ olton. 


LORD MANSFIELD. 

A FELLOW who was tried for felony be- 
fore Lord Mansfield, at the Old Bailey, 
when called u for his defence, said, 
“ My Lord, the last witness has swore 
false; it wenden peer that I could have 
been guilty the crime that I am charged 
with.” : 


_ % Why so?” said his Lordship. 


. was written by the 


and is, if we mistake not, 


» from a 
Table of the Family of Byron, for the last 
‘able o: ily 0: 4 i 
—— A the inst mowehte of the noble Poet; 


necdotes of ig torrery F Greek 


Oration ; ributes to 


his memory. 
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